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SOME NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF ZORRILLA'S 
"DON JUAN TENORIO" 

The immense popularity of Zorrilla's work, especially of his play, 
the Don Juan Tenorio, was not enough to satisfy the author's long- 
ing for recognition. What he desired, and what he needed, was some 
material return with which he could pay for the necessities of life. 
Because he had written his play before the existence of copyright 
laws, he was in no position to enjoy the fruits of its later popularity, 
and the fact that editors, publishers, and actors were waxing rich 
through his production, while he had to appeal for government aid, 
somewhat embittered his later years. In spite of his repeated asser- 
tion that his returns in popular love and esteem outweighed the finan- 
cial returns of those in a position to profit by the popularity of his 
work, he recurs again and again to the fact that he, who supports all 
the theatres in the Spanish-speaking world, has to depend upon 
charity, as it were, for a livelihood. 

He writes of this in his Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, 1 which were 
written after he was well past sixty years of age, and perhaps it had 
its effect upon some of his statements not directly connected with 
his financial condition. The Recuerdos contain many inaccuracies, 
but for the most part these seem to be due to defective memory and 
a disinclination to verify facts before publishing. It is not improb- 
able, however, that his brooding over his lack of financial returns 
from the play has colored to some extent his statements in regard 
to his acquaintance with previous literary works on the Don Juan 
theme. In other words, owing to his mental habit of considering the 
Tenorio as his production rather than the property of publishers and 
theatrical men, he was led to emphasize unduly his originality in the 
matter of composition. It is obvious that he has been in error in some 

' Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, 2nd edition, 3 vols. Madrid, 1882-83. 
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statements; there are several inaccuracies in the following extract 
from the Recuerdos concerning the material he had at hand when he 
began the Don Juan Tenorio: 2 

"Corria la tetnporada comica del 43 al 44: Carlos Latorro habia trabajado 
en Barcelona, y Lombia solo sostenido el teatro de la Cruz con su compafiia, 
para la cual habia yo escrito aquel ano tres obras dramaticas : . . . 

"En Febrero del 44 volvio Carlos Latorre a Madrid, y necesitaba una obra 
nueva; correspondiame de derecho aprontarsela, pero yo no tenia nada pensado 
y urgia el tiempo : el teatro debia cerrarse en abril. No recuerdo quien me 
indico el pensamiento de una refundicion del Burlador de Sevilla, o si yo mismo, 
animado por el poco trabajo que me habia costado la de Las Travcsuras de Pan- 
to ja, di en esta idea registrando la coleccion de las comedias de Moreto; el 
hecho es que, sin mas datos ni mas estudio que El Burlador de Sevilla, de aquel 
ingenioso fraile, y su mala refundicion de Solis, que era la que hasta entonces 
se habia representado bajo el titulo de No hay plaso que no se cumpla ni deuda 
que no se pague o El convidado de piedra, me obligue yo a escribir en veinte 
dias un Don Juan de mi confeccion. Tan ignorante como atrevido, la emprendi 
yo con aquel magnifico argumento, sin conocer ni Le festin de Pierre, de 
Moliere, ni el precioso libreto del, abate Da Ponte, ni nada, en fin, de lo que 
en Alemania, Francia e Italia habia escrito sobre la inmensa idea del libertinaje 
sacrilego personificado en un hombre: Don Juan. Sin darme, pues, cuenta del 
arrojo a que me iba a lanzar ni de la empresa que iba a acometer; sin conoci- 
miento alguno del mundo ni del corazon humano; sin estudios sociales ni lite- 
rarios para tratar tan vasto como peregrino argumento; fiado solo en mi intui- 
tion de poeta y en mi facultad de versificar, empece mi Don Juan en una noche 
de insomnio por la escena de los ovillejos del segundo acto entre D. Juan y la 
criada de Dona Ana de Pantoja." 

It will be observed that he says he may have "hit upon the idea 
while looking over the collection of comedias of Moreto". Narciso 
Alonso Cortes, a Spanish student of Zorrilla's life and works, dis- 
misses this as a slip of the pen, 3 adding that Tirso was, of course, the 
writer whom Zorrilla had in mind. This is an entirely unnecessary 
supposition. Among Moreto's dramatic pieces is one entitled San 
Franco de Sena. The argument has to do with a libertine who, after 
a long series of revolting crimes, among which was a rape accom- 
plished by his pretending to be^he lady's lover, loses his sight by the 
intervention of Heaven itself upon losing a bet in which eye-sight 
was the stake on both sides. His mode of life, as well as that of the 
victim of his rape, changes entirely, and he becomes a monk. His 
victim, who has become a prostitute, witnesses his devotion, is struck 
by it, and renounces her sins, whereupon she is taken by angels and 



2 Vol. I, pp. 162, 163-4. I have changed the accentuation to conform with 
present usage. 

3 Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras, Valladolid, 1916, Vol. I, p. 405. 
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carried directly from the foot of the cross to heaven. Certain resem- 
blances to the Burlador are unmistakable, and may very easily have 
suggested the subject to Zorrilla. Moreover, just previously, Zorrilla 
himself mentions his refundicion of Moreto's Las Travesuras de 
Pantoja, and there need scarcely be any question as to whether the 
play, the San Franco de Sena, was available to Zorrilla. 4 

When Zorrilla specifically mentions "El Burlador de Sevilla, of 
that ingenious monk", we need not assume that "that ingenious 
monk" refers to Moreto, although Moreto was (despite the fact that 
Cotarelo denies it 5 ) a monk, having taken holy orders late in his 
life and become attached to the monastery at Toledo. The phrase 
does not mean "that ingenious monk", but "that ingenious monk" 
who would be so well known to the people for whom Zorrilla was 
writing his Recuerdos that he did not need to be mentioned by name. 
The semicolon after "Moreto", rather than a period, is surely meant 
to show the close connection between the suggestion and its execution ; 
not a connection between "Moreto" and "El Burlador de Sevilla". 
Moreover, granted that the idea came from a perusal of the San 
Franco de Sena, what would be more natural than to turn back to the 
Burlador for the material on which to base the new play? 

In the same sentence in which occurs the phrase we have just 
been considering, Zorrilla says that he used only El Burlador de 
Sevilla and "its bad reworking by Solis, which was the one that had 
up to that time been represented under the title of No hay plazo que 
no se cumpla ni deuda que no se pague". No one has been able to 
find such a play by Solis. It is known, however, that a play of that 
title was represented annually before Zorrilla's time, and that it was 
Zamora's. 6 We can therefore assume that Zorrilla's memory was at 
fault, and that Zamora's play was the one he had in mind. But why 
did he write "Solis" ? It seems to be generally presumed that Dioni- 
sio Solis (born in 1774) is the one to whom Zorrilla referred. This 
Solis was intimately connected with the theatre of his time and recast 

4 The first edition of Moreto's works containing this play was issued in 1652. 
Another appeared in 1654, both of these being published at Madrid. There were 
at least five others : one at Valencia in 1676 ; another at Madrid in the same 
year ; Antwerp, 1680 ; Valencia, 1765 ; and one at Seville of unknown date. 

5 Catdlogo rasonado del teatro de Tirso de Molina, in the Nueva bib. de ant. 
csf>., vol. IX, p. x. 

"Alonso Cortes makes this statement (op. cit., p. 418, note) and cites in 
support of the assertion a quotation from the Obras Completas (t. IV) of 
Mila y Fontanals. 
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many older plays for the nineteenth century stage. I have been 
unable to obtain a complete list of his refundiciones and can not, 
therefore, be sure that he does not have to his credit one with the 
above title. It is extremely improbable, however, for Cotarelo does 
not list such a play in his catalogue of Tirso's plays that have been 
worked over or imitated, 7 nor does he mention it among the number 
named in his Isidoro Mdiquez y cl teatro de sn tiempo. s 

It is my opinion that Zorrilla did not have in mind Dionisio, but 
Antonio Solis (born in 1610). I have found nothing to indicate that 
Antonio Solis made a refundicion of the Burlador, and certainly he 
had no reputation as an adapter, such as Dionisio had, but he did 
write, according to Picatoste, 9 a loa to Tirso's play. This loa was 
written expressly for the actor Sebastian de Prado, who took a Span- 
ish company to Paris in 1659 and "represento con extraordinario 
exito la obra original de Tirso de Molina, precedida de la loa" which 
Solis wrote. The latter's name was probably commonly known in 
connection with this loa, and Zorrilla's uncertain memory confused 
him with the writer of the "mala refundicion". 

Zorrilla very specifically denies other sources than the two Span- 
ish plays mentioned when he says that he undertook his work "with- 
out knowing either Le festin de Pierre, of Moliere, or the beautiful 
libretto of the abbe Da Ponte [who, by the way, was not an abbe, 
although almost everything else], or anything, in short, of what had 
been written in Germany, France, and Italy about the great idea of 
sacrilegious libertinism personified in one man: Don Juan". When 
he says, "Tan ignorante como atrevido, la emprendi yo con aquel 
magnifico argumento", he doubtless means by "aquel magnifico ar- 
gumento" the Burlador of Tirso de Molina, and I can see no reason 
for doubting that he had studied it, though Cotarelo says that "he 
was not even acquainted with it, whatever he may say to the contrary 
in his Recuerdos" }" 

The incredible thing about Zorrilla's statement is that he says he 
knew nothing of the German, French, or Italian literature on the sub- 
ject. I readily concede that the Tenorio might have been written 
without direct influence from the German and Italian; in fact, as 
far as I can see, there is no evidence of Italian influence at all, either 

' Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1893, pp. 167-9. 

"Madrid, 1902. 

"Felipe Picatoste, Don Juan Tenorio, Madrid, 1883, p. 152. 

10 Catdlogo rasonado, p. x. 
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direct or indirect. As for the French, however, that is entirely an- 
other matter. All criticism that I have read, of Spanish as well as of 
other critics, agrees that much of the Don Juan Tenorio must have 
come from the Don Juan dc Marana, of the elder Dumas. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly names !1 as the sources of the piece Dumas' play and 
Prosper Merimee's novel, Les Ames du purgatoire, which appeared 
in the Revue dcs deux mondes, August 15, 1834. Dumas' play 
( 1836) derives chiefly from the latter, and such episodes as are com- 
mon to Les Ames and the Tenorio, and not found in the Marana, may 
have been obtained by Zorrilla from earlier Spanish plays, for they 
are to be found there. In my opinion there is nothing in the Tenorio 
to indicate that Zorrilla must have known Merimee's novel. 

The Spanish critic Alonso Cortes believes that the suggestion for 
the last part of the Tenorio came from Blaze de Bury's (Hans Wer- 
ner) Souper chez le Commandeur. 12 I can not see in this latter piece 
a single element that is likely to have furnished Zorrilla any of his 
ideas. The piece, occupying pages 497 to 558 of the Revue des deux 
mondes, is not divided into acts, nor even scenes. It is concerned only 
with events in the burial place of the Commandeur, whose family 
name is Palenquez. There are only three characters which are com- 
mon to all Don Juan stories ; namely, the Commandeur, his daughter 
(who is called Dona Anna), and her seducer. There is none of 
the melodramatic fancifulness of Dumas and Zorrilla, beyond the 
attribution of the powers of motion and speech to the statues. There 
are long speeches, and practically no action. Dona Ines' and Sister 
Martha's efforts to save Don Juan's soul might seem to be parodied 
in Dona Anna's frantic attempts to get Don Juan to weep and pray 
her soul out of purgatory, where it is through his agency, if it were 
not for the fact that Doha Anna appeared in literature two years 
earlier than Sister Martha, and ten years before Dona Ines. Don 
Juan resists Dona Anna's pleadings as long as she is with him, but 
when she leaves the tomb, he begins a monologue and soon falls to 
his knees and invokes the Virgin Mary, apparently a changed man. 
Before leaving the tomb, he is told that his statue will take its place 
among the Commandeur's ancestors when he dies if he has prayed 
Dona Anna's soul out of purgatory. At leaving, apparently in per- 
fect understanding with the Commandeur, he announces that he is 

11 Literature espagnole, Paris, 1913, p. 416. 
"Revue des deux mondes, January 1, 1834. 
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going out to take his part in the chorus of men, meaning, I think, 
that he will enter a monastery. 

As to Zorrilla's opportunities for knowing the Marana of Du- 
mas, they were such that he could hardly escape them. In the first 
place, it was translated into Spanish at least twice before the Tenorio 
was written, one of the translators being an intimate friend of Zo- 
rrilla, namely, Garcia Gutierrez. More than this, it was played in 
Madrid in 1839, and, as Cotarelo points out, could have been seen by 
Zorrilla more than once. Aside from these translations, Dumas was 
very popular among the Spanish dramatists of the time, 13 and, this 
being the case, since Zorrilla naturally came into close contact with 
people of literary tastes, he would be in a position to hear Dumas' 
play talked of, even if he could not read it himself. Even his being 
able to read it is a probability. Under the conditions of the time, 
most educated Spaniards knew French, and it would be strange if 
Zorrilla were not among them. He went to Paris about the middle 
of 1845, scarcely more than a year after he wrote the Tenorio, and 
the chances are that his interest in the French Romantic writers would 
have led him to a knowledge of French much earlier than 1844, even 
if he did not study French at the Seminary of the Nobles, in Madrid ; 
it is quite possible that he did. I think it is safe to assume that he 
had a knowledge of French ; and therefore there were at least three 
channels through which he could have known the Marana, and have 
known it very well : namely, reading it in translation, hearing it talked 
of, and reading it in the original French. 

Cotarelo gives it as his opinion that the Tenorio was based mainly 
on Zamora's and Dumas' plays. Alonso Cortes says that Zamora's 
piece could not have served as a model for the Tenorio, everything 
about the two pieces being different except some of the names and 
the general character of the protagonist. 14 On this point I share 
Alonso Cortes' opinion, but I do not believe, with him, that Merimee's 
novel and Blaze de Bury's one-act play had any considerable influ- 
ence. In fact, I doubt whether Zorrilla knew of the Souper chez le 
Commandeur at all; there is nothing in his play to indicate that he 
did. 

I grant that Zorrilla's piece is very different from Tirso's, but I 
am unwilling to accept Cotarelo's opinion that the latter was unknown 
to Zorrilla. Certain of the episodes in the Tenorio, such as, for in- 

i3 Cf. Enrique Pineyro, El Romanticismo en Espana, Paris, 1904?, p. 96. 

" Op. cit, p. 406. 
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stance, the disguise of Don Juan as his intended victim's lover, and 
his experience with the statue of the Comendador, seem more likely 
to be taken from the Burl-odor than from Zamora's No Itay plaso. 

From the discussion thus far it might be inferred that Zorrilla 
owed a heavy debt to some one for his play. As a matter of fact, 
most of the episodes can be traced to Dumas' play or to one or two 
other, earlier, Spanish plays ; but very few, if any, scenes in Zorrilla's 
play would justify the assertion of the Spanish critic Martinez Viller- 
gas that they were copied "al pie de la letra" from any other play. 
Professor Waxman, 15 in the Journal of American Folk-Lore, ex- 
presses the opinion that the Tenorio is "nothing but a combination of 
Tirso's Burlador and Dumas' Juan de Marana", but he adds: "I do 
not mean to imply that his play is a servile imitation, — he has woven 
together the elements of preceding plays in such a way as to make 
his work seem original. . . ." What more can one ask? Does 
not literary originality consist in new combinations of older elements ? 
Zorrilla has produced a very forceful play, which contains some 
elements that seem entirely original; certainly nothing in it would 
justify an accusation of mere theft. Such an accusation has not been 
my intention; — quite the contrary: I should consider the Tenorio, to 
all literary intents and purposes, ingeniously original. 

My purpose has been to show that Zorrilla was manifestly in 
error when he said that his acquaintance with Don* Juan literature 
was limited to Tirso's and Solis' plays. I have tried to show also 
that direct foreign influence on his play extended no further than 
Dumas' play, but that it did go that far. Space has prevented my 
giving parallel scenes from the different plays, and I have assumed 
an acquaintance on the part of my readers with all the plays men- 
tioned except the little-known Souper chez le Commandeur (which 
is to be found, I believe, only in the Revue des deux mondes, where 
it originally appeared) and the San Franco de Sena, which is not 
generally considered a Don Juan play. I have also tried to show 
where critics of Zorrilla's statements in the Recuerdos were in error ; 
and when he himself was wrong, I have sought to give the probable 
reason for the mistake, for I am not inclined to believe that he inten- 
tionally misstated matters. 

Thomas A. Fitz Gerald 
University of Kansas 



15 The Don Juan Legend in Literature, in the Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. XXI (1908), pp. 198-9. 



